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(John Kelsey.] 


MENTAL DELUSIONS. 


Tae reply of the madman, who, when asked why he 
was confined, replied, “I thought the world mad, and 
the world thought me mad, and they outvoted me,” 
serves to describe very accurately a species of mono- 
mania which is often occurring. It is that wherein an 
individual devotes himself enthusiastically to the pur- 
suit of an object, possibly desirable in itself, but either 
altogether impracticable, or for the attainment of which 
the aspirant has neither qualifications nor opportunity 
of effecting ; it also takes the form of error as to per- 
sonal identity, the delusion leading to a claim of rights 
and the adoption of ideas which would fitly belong 
to the personage the individual supposes himself to 
be. We do not here include instances of religious 
delusion or fanaticism, or cases of mere imposture, but 
those concerning temporal affairs, in which indivi- 
duals have displayed a stubbornness and disinterest- 
edness in opposing the arguments and the power of 
their fellow-men which can only proceed from their 
own conviction of being in the right, and their more 
numerous adversaries in the wrong. To a minor de- 
Sree of this class belong the mere projectors—seekers 
of perpetual motion, or matters of a similar character 
— displaying in many cases an — amount of 
self-sacrifice, though perhaps not without an eye to 
ultimate advantage. Such cases, however, are oftener 
witnessed in private life than brought before the eye 
ot the public; the individuals fail, and probably die 
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unknown, while the occasional occurrence of a man of 
genius working through difficulty and hardship to 
some glorious consummation, reconciles them to their 
fate, and seems to sanctify their pursuit. From some 
recorded cases of such descriptions we select a few 
curious examples. 

In the reign of Anne, a gentleman named Stukely left 
his practice as a barrister and retired into the country 
to perfect his discovery of the perpetual motion, and 
never left it but once for thirty years, when he took 
the oath of allegiance to George I., and on which oc- 
casion, for the only time, he shaved, and changed his 
shirt and clothes. Before he died, he had abandoned 
his pursuit of the perpetual motion, and would laugh 
at his own folly in confining himself in doors; but he 
replaced his project by a close study of the economy of 
ants, increasing their colonies to such an extent as to 
cause the destruction of the fruit in the neighbouring 
gardens; and when he died, he was occupied in build- 
ing a house with walls seven feet thick. 

In 1810, Simon Southwood, a miller, died in Horsham 
gaol, after a confinement of forty-three years. He 
fancied himself Earl of Derby and King of Man; he 
is described as having a commanding appearance, as 
being of affable manners and polite bearing, but apt to 
be wrath when any doubt was expressed as to his 
dignity. He was odareseel by his fellow-prisoners, as 
well as by the governor of the gaol, as “ My Lord,” 
and would answer to no other address even to strangers. 





He was supported by a stipend from the parish of 
Vou. X.—3 G 
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Boxgrove, which he managed with the greatest eco- 
nomy, but supposed himseli a state prisoner, and would 
never accept of any favour, not even of a meal, or of 
clothes, under any form but that of its coming from 
his cousin the king. 

But these instances affect only personal objects or 
pursuits; in others it takes a wider range, and is di- 
rected to public interests. Richard Brothers affords a 
curious example of the growth of such delusions. 
After having served for several years in the British 
navy, a scruple as to taking an oath, required on re- 
ceiving his pension, brought him into controversy with 
the Lords of the Admiralty, and his objection was in 
part so well founded, that the use of the word volun- 
tarily, as the oath was declared to be taken, was ordered 
to be discontinued; but his objections increased, he 
declined taking an oath at all, even though almost 
dying with hunger, and was only rescued from death 
by being taken to a workhouse. This was in 1789, 
and in 1790 he announced that he had a mission for the 
restoration of the Jews, to make Jerusalem the capital 
of the world, and to notify the same to the king, the 
ministers, and the House of Commons, for their 
guidance. The latter part he executed with a zeal 
which was at length rewarded by an imprisonment in 
Newgate. From thence he was at length released, and 
occupied himself for the rest of his life in prophesying 
and forwarding the objects of his mission; but as “ he 
was unassuming in his manners, careful not to give 
personal offence, and courted retirement rather than 
publicity,” the world were contented to smile at rather 
than to punish him for opinions as to which, though 
himself retaining a clear conviction of their truth, he 
was so evidently outvoted. 

At an earlier date, Roger North, in his ‘ Life of Sir 
Dudley North,’ his brother, relates a curious example 
of this species of delusion as occurring at Constanti- 
nople, but where it was not treated with so much mo- 
deration as in London:—*“In this time (during the 
embassy of Lord Winchelsea, about 1680) one John, 
a Quaker, went on a sort of pilgrimage to Constanti- 
nople for converting the Great Turk, and the first 
scene of his action was standing up in a corner of the 
street, and preaching to the people. They stared at 
him, and concluding him out of his wits, he was taken 
and carried to the mad-house ; there he lay six months. 
At last some of the keepers heard him speak the word 
English, and told it so as it came to the ambassador’s 
ear, that he had a subject in the mad-house. His lord- 
ship sent and had him to his house. The fellow stood 
before the ambassador with a ragged dirty hat on, and 
would not put it off, though he was so charged and ad- 
monished; thereupon the ambassador ordered him 
down, and had him drubbed upon the feet, after the 
Turkish manner. Then he was anything, and would 
do anything, and afterwards did own that that drubbing 
had a great effect upon his spirit. Upon searching 
him, there was found in his pouch, among a few beans, 
a letter to the Grand Signor, very long and canting; 
but the substance was, to let him know that he was 
the scourge in God's hand with which he chastised the 
wicked Christians; and now their wickedness was so 
great, that God by the Spirit had sent him, to let him 
know that he must come forthwith to scourge them. 
He was sent for England, but got off by the way, and 
came up a second time to Constantinople, from whence 
he was more surely conveyed; and some that knew 
John, told Sir Dudley North they had seen him on the 
Exchange, where he recognised the admirable virtue 
of Turkish drubbing.” 

Caulfield in his ‘ Remarkable Persons,’ says the 
name of this person was Kelsey, and gives the portrait 
of him, which we have copied. 

A case has also recently occurred, and has ap- 
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peared in the newspapers, which belongs to the same 
class as the above. A Swiss Roman Cathulic priest, 
named Louis Waters, was charged at a police-office 
with fraudulently collecting subscriptions towards a 
mission for converting the Chinese, to which he stated 
he had been appointed by the Rev. Dr. Griffiths, the 
Roman Catholic vicar apostolic of London. We copy 
the proceedings as given in the newspapers of August 
31:— 

“Mr. Lee, private secretary to Dr. Griffiths, came 
forward to state what he knew of the defendant's pro- 
ceedings. For some months past the defendant had 
been daily in the habit of calling with a letter at Dr, 
Griffiths’s house, on the subject of his wish to be ap- 
| sepa Chinese missionary. From all that witness 

ad been able to collect, and judging principally from 
the unvarying tenor of his daily letters, he was of opi- 
nion that the defendant laboured under a kind of delu- 
sion, and that his mind was rather weak upon mis- 
sionary matters. When first he corresponded with Dr, 
Griffiths, he wished to go out to Russia to convert the 
Russian Emperor ; but when China became the leading 
topic of the day, then he all at once grew importunate 
for leave to go out as a missionary there. 

“ Mr. Lee here displayed a number of letters 
received from the prisoner. One of them was nota 
little curious. It was addressed to her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, who was further described as Empress of all 
the Russias. 

“ Mr. Lee said he thought it would be advisable to 
apprise the defendant's friends in Switzerland of the 
state of the defendant’s mind, for it appeared to him 
very imprudent to leave the defendant without control. 

“ Mr. Maltby, taking up one of the defendant's let- 
ters, asked him why he had in so many places addressed 
her Majesty as Queen Victoria, Empress of all the 
Russias. 

“The defendant, in broken English, said, when he 
wrote the letter he had great hopes of inducing her 
Majesty to accept the hand of the Crown-Prince of 
Russia, and when her Majesty was ‘ elevated,’ that she 
would take him over, and assist him in the project of 
converting the Russians to the true faith. But his 
hopes in this respect had been blighted by the union of 
her Majesty with Prince Albert. 

“Mr. Maltby.—As I should be reluctant to inflict the 
punishment awarded to the offence of which you are 
accused, on a person stated to be, as you are, labouring 
under a delusion and of weak mind, will you, if I con- 
sent to let you off, undertake to go back to your friends 
in Switzerland? 

“ Defendant.—I ondertake noting but de Shinese 
mission. 

“Mr. Maltby being of opinion that the defendant was 
really of weak mind, sent for his papers, in order to 
make some arrangement to place the defendant within 
the reach of his friends.” 

This is certainly a kinder proceeding than that of the 
Turkish drubbing; and goes far to prove that the 
world has now at least the appearance of possessing 
not only the majority of votes on such matters, but also 
a kind, and therefore the more likely to be a right, 
feeling and judgment. 





Recollections of Canonbury.—Canonbury, the place so well 
known as the residence of Goldsmith, in one of the rooms of the 
tower of which was written, under a pressing pecuniary necessity, 
that most admirable of fictions, the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ These 
pressing necessities unfortunately occurred very often; and an- 
other and less agreeable memory of Canonbury House than that 
of the composition of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” is, that Goldsmith 
here frequently hid himself for fear of arrest. The warm-hearted 
bookseller Newberry, for whom Goldsmith wrote so much, then 
rented the house. From hence the poet was frequently accus- 
tomed to set out, with some or other of his numerous and distin- 
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guisied list of friends, on excursions through the surrounding 
country. The beauties of Highgate and Hampstead, distinctly 
visible from his windows, no doubt were often a temptation to 
him to throw aside his books, Various other literary men have 
lived at Canonbury; among whom we may mention Chambers, 
the author of the Cyclopedia known by his name. Nor are in- 
teresting names belonging to men of a different class wanting. 
Here the “ Rich Spencer,” for instance, of whom and his mode- 
rate-minded daughter we have spoken in a former paper, lived, 
and has bequeathed to Cancnbury some noticeable recollections. 
In a curious pamphlet, entitled ‘The Vanity of the Lives and 
Passions of Men, by D. Papillon, gent., 1651,’ occurs the follow- 
ing remarkable passage, in connection with this great millionaire 
of the sixteenth century :—* In Queen Elizabeth’s days a pirate 
of Dunkirk laid a plot, with twelve of his mates, to carry away 
Sir Join Spencer; which if he had done, fifty thousand pounds 
had not redeemed him. He came over the seas on a shallop 
with twelve musketeers, and in the night came into Barking 
Creek, and left the shallop in the custody of six of his men, and 
with the other six came as far as Islington, and there hid them- 
selves in ditches near the path in which Sir John always came 
to his house; but, by the providence of God, Sir John, upon 
some extraordinary occasion, was forced to stay in London that 
night, otherwise they had taken him away; and they, fearing 
they should be discovered in the night time, came to their 
shallop, and so came safe to Dunkirk again.” The author adds 
that he obtained this story from a private record. At Sir John’s 
death in 1609 some thousand men were present, in mourning 
cloaks and gowns, amongst whom were three hundred and 
twenty-four persons who had each a basket given to him con- 
taining a black gown, four pounds of beef, two loaves of bread, 
alittle bottle of wine, a candlestick, a pound of candles, two 
saucers, two spoons, a black pudding, a pair of gloves, a dozen 
of points to tie his garments with, two red herrings, four white 
herrings, six sprats, and two eggs. We must add to these re- 
miniscences of the family, that his daughter, the writer of the 
letter transcribed in ‘ Crosby Place,’ is said to have been carried 
off from Canonbury in a baker’s basket by Lord Compton, who 
became her husband, and who at her father’s death was unable 
to bear with equanimity the immense fortune that devolved to 
him: he was distracted for some time afterwards. His death 
happened under strange circumstances :—* Yesterday se‘nnight 
the Earl of Northamptoa (he had now succeeded to this earl- 
dom), Lord President of Wales, after he had waited on the King 
at supper, and he had also supped, went in a boat with others to 
wash himself in the Thames, and so soon as his legs were in the 
water but to his knees, he had the colic, and cried out, ‘ Have 
me into the boat again, or I am a dead man!’ and died in a few 
hours afterwards, June 24, 1630,"—London, No. 28. 


Sight of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.—Beyond this we 
came into an open region, where nothing but cedar and thorns 
grew; and here I saw whortleberries for the first time in Central 
America. In that wild region there was a charm in seeing any- 
thing that was familiar to me at home, and I should have per- 


haps become sentimental, but they were hard and tasteless. As 
we rose, we entered a region of clouds. Very soon they became 
80 thick that we could see nothing; the figures of our own party 
were barely distinguishable, and we lost all hope of any view 
from the top of the volcano. Grass still grew, and we ascended 
till we reached a belt of barren sand and lava; and here, to our 
great joy, we emerged from the region of clouds, and saw the to 

of the volcano, without a vapour upon it, seeming to mingle with 
the clear blue sky; and at that early hour the sun was not high 
enough to play upon its top. Mr. Lawrence, who had exerted 
himself in walking, lay down to rest, and the doctor and I walked 
on. The crater was about two miles in circumference, rent and 
broken by time or some great convulsion; the fragments stood 
high, bare, and grand as mountains, and within were three or 
four smaller craters. We ascended on the south side by a ridge 
running east and west, till we reached a high point, at which 
there was an immense gap in the crater, impossible to cross. 
The lofty point on which we stood was perfectly clear; the at- 
mosphere was of transparent purity; and, looking beyond the 
region of desolation below us, at a distance of perhaps two thou- 
sand feet, the whole country was covered with clouds, and the 
city at the foot of the volcano was invisible. By degrees the 
more distant clouds were lifted, and over the immense bed we 
saw at the same moment the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. This 
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was the grand spectacle we had noped, but scarcely expected, to 
behold. My companions had ascended the volcano several 
times; but, on account of the clouds, they had only seen the 
two seas once before. The points at which they were visible 
were the Gulf of Nicvya and the harbour of San Juan, not di- 
rectly opposite, but nearly at right angles with each other, so 
that we saw them without turning the body. In a right line over 
the tops of the mountains, neither was more than twenty miles 
distant; and, from the great height at which we stood, they 
seemed almost. at our feet. It is the only point in the world 
which commands a view of the two seas; and I ranked the sight 
with those most interesting occasions when, from the top of 
Mount Sinai, I looked out upon the desert of Arabia, and from 
Mount Hor I saw the Dead Sea.—Stephens's Incidents of Travel 
in Central America, 


Shakspere not a Horse-boy.—Although John Shakspere, at the 
time of his son's early marriage, was not, as we think, ¢ in dis- 
tressed circumstances,’ his means were not such probably, at any 
time, as to have allowed him to have borne the charge of his 
son’s family. That William Shakespere maintained them by some 
honourable course of industry we cannot doubt. Scrivener or 
schoolmaster, he was employed. It is on every account to be 
believed that the altered circumstances in which he had placed 
himself, in connection with the natural ambition which a young 
man, a husband and a father, would entertain, led him to Lon- 
don not very long after his marriage. There, it is said, the 
author of ‘ Venus and Adonis’ obtained a subsistence after the 
following ingenious fashion :—* Many came on horseback to the 
play, and when Shakspere fled to London from the terror of a 
criminal prosecution, his first expedient was to wait at the door 
of the playhouse, and hold the horses of those who had no 
servants, that they might be ready again after the performance. 
In this office he became so conspicuous for his care and readi- 
ness, that in a short time every man as he alighted called for 
Will Shakspeare, and scarcely any other waiter was trusted with 
a horse while Will Shakspeare could be had.” Steevens objects 
to this surpassing anecdote of the horse-holding, that the practice 
of riding to the playhouse never began, and was never continued, 
and tha. Shakspere could not have held horses at the playhouse- 
door, because people went thither by water. We believe there 
is a stronger objection still: until Will Shakspere converted the 
English drama from a rude, tasteless, semi-barbarous enter- 
tainment, into a high intellectual feast for men of education and 
refinement, those who kept horses did not go to the public 
theatres at all. There were representations in the private 
houses of the great, which men of some wit and scholarship 
wrote, with a most tiresome profusion of unmeaning words, 
pointless incidents, and vague characterization,—and these 
were called plays; and there were ‘storial shows’ in the 
public theatres, to which the coarsest melo-drama that is 
now exhibited at Bartholomew Fair would be as superior as 
Shakspere is superior to the highest among his contemporaries, 
But from 1580 to 1585, when Shakspere and Shakspere’s boys 
are described aa holding horses at the playhouse-door, it may be 
affirmed that the English drama, such as we now understand by 
the term, had to be created. We believe that Shakspere was in 
the most eminent degree its creator. . . . It has been dis- 
covered by Mr. Collier that, in 1589, when Shakspere was only 
twenty-five, he was a joint proprietor in the Blackfriars theatre, 
with a fourth of the other proprietors below him in the list. 
° It appears to us not improbable that even before Shaks- 
pere left Stratford, he had attempted some play or plays which 
had become known to the London players. Thomas Greene, who, 
in 1586, was the fourth on the fist of the Blackfriars share- 
holders, was said to be Shakspere’s fellow-townsman, But the 
young poet might have found another and more important friend 
in the Blackfriars company—Richard Burbage, the great actor, 
who in his own day was called “ the English Roscius,” was also 
of Shakspere’s county. . . . It is perfectly clear therefore 
that Shakspere, from the easy access that he might have procured 
to these men, would have received inviting offers to join them in 
London, provided he had manifested any ability which would be 
useful to them. That ability, we have no doubt, was mani- 
fested by the production of original plays (as well as by acting) 
some time before he had attained the rank and profit of a share- 
holder in the Blackfriars company.— Life of Shakspere, in * Store 
of Knowledge.’ 
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‘Stoke 


RAILWAY RAMBLES. 
STOKE. 


To the north of the Great Western Railway, after the 
station at West Drayton is passed, and continuing on- 
ward to Maidenhead, the traveller sees a gently rising 
tract of country forming in the distance a long line of 
woodland. This table-land, which is two or three miles 
in width, terminates in a western direction with the 
abrupt hills of Hedsor and Cliefden, which are the 
great charm of the scenery of the Thames from Marlow 
to Cookham. In this upland district there is much to 
be seen which is beautiful in itself, and is connected 
with interesting remembrances ; and as Slough, which 
1s the nearest point to this district, may be reached from 
London in forty minutes, at the cost of half-a-crown, 
we may probably have the satisfaction of pointing out 
a new direction to those who have a holiday at their 
command. The reader who has no holiday in prospect 
may find some little amusement in what we have very 
briefly to describe. 

Close to the station at Slough there is a bridge over 
the Railway. The road to which it belongs leads to 
the village of Stoke. The rambler sees a pretty white 
spire peeping out of the woodland before him, at the 
distance of about a mile and a half. The road leads to 
Stoke Green. Alas! we may lament for what is no 
more, and the name is a mockery. There was a village 
green some twenty years sont prettiest of greens; 
but there is now a strait road between two tall hedge- 
rows ; and the cheerful spot where the noise of cricket 
and bass-ball once gladdened the ear on a summer eve 
is now silent. We pass on through some shady lanes, 
and across a field or two; and we are at one of the 
entrance-lodges of Stoke Park, the seat of Mr. Gran- 
ville Penn, a descendant of the great Penns of Penn- 
sylvania. We enter; for the road also leads to the 
village church. It is impossible for any church and 
churchyard to be more beautifully situated than this of 


Stoke. 
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Church.) 


The church itself is very old; and it has a 


| venerable look, with its antique windows and its mas- 


| sive wooden porch. The tower, too, is as old as any 
part of it; but the spire is modern. The churchyard, 

a moderate-sized inclesure, is surrounded wiih the 
soberest of trees, yew, and cypress, and dark pine ; and 
| the grassy graves lie solemnly beneath their thick 
| shadows. But all around is brightness ; verdant 
zlades dotted with magnificent elms, with a fine man- 
| sion in the background. But yet the church and the 
| churchyard absorb all our interest. This, we believe, 
is the scene of one of the most popular poems in the 
Engiish janguage—the ‘Elegy written in a Country 
Churchyard ; and here is the author of that poem 
buried. 

“ It is said that within the precincts of the church of 
Grantchester, about two miles from Cambridge, Gray 
wrote his Elegy. The curfew mentioned by the poet 
was of course the great bell of St. Mary's.” So we are 
informed in a note to Mr. Mitford’s.edition of Gray's 
works. But when we look at the artificial character 
of most of Gray’s poems, and of parts of this Elegy, we 
are inclined to think thai— 

“ The Curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” 


is merely one of those set poetical images with which 


| the mind of Gray was imbued. All that is natural and 


therefore truly descriptive in this poem might have 
been furnished by Stoke churchyard. We have here 
“the ivy-mantled tower” (for, as we have said, the 
spire is modern); we haye here the “ rugged elms, | 
and the “ yew-trees’ shade :” the “frail memorial” of 
the poor— 
“ With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 

is commen to all country churchyards. But in this 


? i ipti ich i letter, 
Elegy there is a description, which is true to the let 
of the scenery in the neighbourhood of Stoke, amidst 





which Gray passed all his college vacations during the 
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life of his mother, and which he has himself described 
in his letters. We shall compare a well-known pas- 


sage in the Elegy with the prose description, which is 
less generally familiar :— 


“«« Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn, 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yor wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove , 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 


One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav’rite tree ; 
Another came; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.” 








The letter to which we refer is one written by Gray | 
from Burnham, a village at a short distance from 
Stoke, to his early friend Horace Walpole. It is dated | 
September, 1737, when the poet was twenty-one years of 
age: 
~“T have, at the distance of half a mile, through a 
green lane, a forest (the vulgar call it acommon) all my 
own, at least as good as so ; for I spy no human thing in 
it but myself. It isa little chaos of mountains and 
precipices ; mountains, itis true, that do not ascend 
much above the clouds, nor are the declivities quite so 
amazing as Dover Cliff; but just such hii’s as people 
who love their necks as well as I do may venture to 
climb ; and crags that give the eye as much pleasure as 
if they were more dangerous. Both vale and hill are 
covered with most venerable beeches, and other very 
reverend vegetables, that, like most other ancient peo- 
ple, are always dreaming out their old stories to the 
winds, 


“ And as they bow their hoary tops, relate, 
In murm’ring sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 
While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough,” 
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At the foot of one of these squats Me I* (il penseroso,, 
and there grow to the trunk for a whole morning. The 
timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol around me 
like Adam in Paradise before he had an Eve; but ] 
on he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly do 
there.” 

The four stanzasin the Elegy, and the passage in the 
letter to Walpole, are equally descriptions of Burnham 
common or Burnham beeches—one of the most splen 
did little bits of wild forest scenery that can be ima 
gined—to which we shall by and by conduct our ram 
bling friends. 

There was a stanza in the original manuscript of the 
Elegy, afterwards suppressed, which appears to us sin- 
gularly to describe the solemn and secluded character 
of Stoke churchyard :— 


“ Hark! how the sacred calm that breathes around 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from the ground 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 


About the period when Gray wrote, or rather com 

nleted the Elegy (for it was some time in hand, accord- 
ing to his fastidious taste in composition), his aunt died, 
who lived with his mother at Stoke. In Stoke church- 
yard that aunt was buried. Upon the occasion of this be- 
reavement he wrote to his mother, “ However you may 
deplore your own loss, yet think that she is at last easy 
and happy.” The churchyard through which she passed 
to her Sabbath devotions was 


“ A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 


Where she rests, Gray’s mother also rests ; and the son 
has inscribed upon the plain flat stone which covers 
her raised tomb one of the most simple and therefore 
affecting epitaphs in our language :— 
* In the vault beneath are deposited, 
In hope of a joyful resurrection, 
the remains of 
Mary Antrobus, 
She died, unmarried, Nov. v.. MDCCXLIX. 


* This seems to have been a sort of cant phrase of the day. 
It occurs in Smollett’s translation of ‘ Don Quixote,’ and is 
found earlier in Cibber. Foote also uses it. 


"Monument to Gray at Stoke” 
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Aged LXVI. 
In the same pious confidence, 
Beside her friend and sister, 
Here sleep the remains of 
Dorothy Gray, 
Widow, the careful tender mother of many children, 
One of whom alone had the misfortune to survive her. 
She died, March xi., MDCCLIX., aged LX VII.” 
Under the same stone, without any record, is buried 
Thomas Gray, the author of the ‘Elegy written in a 
Country Churchyard.’ A small tablet recently inserted 
in the wall of the church, records that he is buried in 
the same tomb with his mother and aunt. The memo- 
rial was scarcely necessary. Believing this to be the 
scene of his most beautiful poem, we may say of him, 
as is said of Sir Christopher Wren in Saint Paul’s, 
* If you seek his monument, look around.” 


The late Mr. John Penn, justly feeling that the me- 
mory of Gray lent the highest value to the beautiful 
domain of which he was the possessor, erected a monu- 
ment to the memory of the poet, in a spot not far re- 
moved from the churchyard. This stands in a prett 
garden, into which the stranger may walk, and volves 
himself with the recollections of the poet, by reading 
lines from the ‘ Elegy,’ and the ‘Ode on a distant 
Prospect of Eton College,’ inscribed on its four sides, 





ON GALLINACEOUS BIRDS INCLUDED 
UNDER THE HEAD OF GAME. 
(Concluded from page 403.] 


Crosety allied to the common partridge is the quail 
(Coturnix dactylisonans), which is one of our summer 
visitors, and perhaps not strictly to be numbered 
among our feathered zame: its flesh is excellent. 
The quail is much less than the partridge, being only 
about seven inches in length; it however resembles 
that bird in its form and modes of life. It is widely 
spread, being found throughout the whole of southern 
and temperate Europe, and the greater part of Asia 
and Africa, but it is everywhere migratory. 

In our island the quail makes its appearance in 
May, but not in great abundance, and, as it is said, less 
so than formerly. Richly cultivated lands are its 
favourite localities, and especially extensive wheat- 
fields. The species is polygamous, in which respect it 
differs from the partridge, and, on their first arrival, 
the males may be heard uttering their whistling call- 
notes in defiance of each other. In France, whence 
the London markets are principally supplied with 
these birds, advantage is taken of the note of the 
males to lure them under nets, the bird-catchers hay- 
ing a call made to imitate it. As by this device few 
excepting the males are captured, we may easily ac- 
count for the fact that out of the hundreds kept alive 
by the London pouiterers for sale, the number of fe- 
males is very inconsiderable. 

The female makes an artless bed in a slight hollow 
of the ground for her eggs, which are of a green tint, 
and vary in number from eight to twelve or even 
fifteen. In the month of October the quail departs. 
Africa is undoubtedly the great winter abode of this 
species; and it is across the Mediterranean, the Black 
Sea, and the Red Sea that countless multitudes, pass- 
ing to that country from Europe and Asia, and return- 
ing from it to their summer haunts, wing their flight. 

During their passage across the Mediterranean, they 
rest on different islands, to some of which the ancients 
gave the name of Ortygia, from the Greek word oprvt, 
aquail, Varro gives us an account of the arrival in 
spring, and departure in autumn, of quails in prodi- 
gious multitudes on various islands bordering the 
southern coast of Iialy, where they were accustomed 
to rest during their migratory journeys. M. Godehen 
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(‘Mém. de Mathém. et Physique’), in confirmation of 
Varro’s statement, observes that he has seen these 
birds continually passing to Malta in the month of 
May, carried by certain winds, and again repassing in 
the month of September. Among other islands, that 
of Capri (near the Gulf of Naples) is celebrated for 
the multitudes which periodically visit it; and at 
Nettuno and other places along the Italian coast, in- 
credible numbers make their appearance. In the 
neighbourhood of Nettuno, within an area of four or 
five miles, 100,000 are said to have been taken ina 
single day. On the coast of Provence, vast flocks also 
appear, and the birds are often so exhausted with their 
flight as to suffer themselves to be taken by the hand, 
According to Baron de Tott, no country abounds more 
in quails than the Crimea; they arrive there in spring, 
crossing the Black Sea, and return southwards in 
August. At the close of a “serene day, when the wind 
blows from the north at sunset and promises a fine 
night, they repair to the strand, take their departure at 
six or seven in the evening, and have finished a journey 
of sixty leagues by break of day.” The flights of 
quails, which were brought by a wind from the sea, as 
a supply to the Israelites in the desert, were evidently 
directing their course northwards from Abyssinia, 
Nubia, and the southern districts of Arabia. 

In Portugal the quail is said to be stationary; it is 
not so, however, in Sicily or Italy. Pliny, who com- 
ments on the vast flocks of quails which passed across 
the Mediterranean, informs us that the Romans did 
not use them as food, accounting them unwholesome, 
in consequence of their feeding on the grains of the 
hellebore, and being subject to epilepsy; they kept 
them, however, for the purpose of making them fight 
with each other, which the males will do with great 
resolution; and a similar practice is said to exist 
among the Chinese. The pugnacious habits of the 
males in spring and summer are noterious, and the 
ancients had a proverb—“as quarrelsome as quails in 
a cage.” The quail is too well known to need, in this 
place, a detailed description of its prettily marked 
plumage. 

From the pheasant, the partridge, and its allies, we 
may now pass to the grouse tribe, of which several 
species are in high esteem, and rank among the fore- 
most of our feathered game. Of these, one species. 
the red grouse ( Tetrao Scoticus), is exclusively peculiar 
to the British Islands, being found in no part of the 
Continent. This beautiful and valued bird is common 
on the high moorland districts of the northern counties 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, where the 
heath affords it shelter and concealment. During the 
autumn and winter, it associates in flocks or packs, 
which are often wild and shy, and not easily approached. 
Early in the spring, the sexes pair; the female lays her 
eggs in March, making a rude nest of sprigs of heath 
and grass upon the ground, under the shelter of a tuft 
of heath or of the bilberry plant (Vaccinium Myr- 
tillus). The young are strong on the wing by August. 
As is the case with the partridge, the male takes no 
part in the labour of incubation, but joins the female 
and the young brood as soon as hatched. The red 
grouse feeds upon the tender shoots of heath, on bil- 
berries, whortleberries, and the berries of other species 
of Vaccinium, and occasionally upon oats, for which it 
will sometimes visit the stubble lands bordering the 
moors. Its flight is rapid and powerful. 

During the months of August and September, the 
slaughter made on the moors among the red grouse 1s 
very great, so that were it not carefully protected 
during the breeding season, the species would soon be- 
come extinct ; of this at present, however, there is little 
danger. 





The plumage of the red grouse is very rich, the ge 
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neral tint being deep chestnut, diversified with zigzag 


bars and dots of black. The legs and toes are thickly 
clad with hair-like ieathers, and a bright scarlet-fringed 
skin, largest in the male, surmounts the eye. 

The Ptarmigan (Lagopus mutus) is closely allied to 
the red-grouse. This bird inhabits the Highlands of 
Scotland, and the adjacent isles, and is spread through- 
out the mountain-districts of Norway, Russia, and the 
colder regions of Europe. Instead of frequeuting 
moorlands, it resorts to the rocky summits of wild and 
sterile mountains, where, amidst fragments of rock and 
rough stones, it seeks concealment. The ptarmigan 

airs early in the spring, the female making no nest, 
Pat laying her eggs on the ground amongst the rough 
stones. ‘The young brood continue associated together 
till the succeeding spring ; and usually several broods 
join so as to fori a large flock. When the snow covers 
the ground, these birds burrow beneath it, not only 
in quest of food, but for the sake of the warmth and 
security thus afforded. They subsist on the shoots of 
mountain-plants and various berries. One of the most 
remarkable facts connected with the history of this 
species is its change from a rich and spotted livery, its 
summer dress, to one of pure white. In spring, for 
example, the plumage is varied with black and deep 
reddish yellow, the quill-feathers being white with 
black shafts. ‘Towards autumn the yellow gives place 
to greyish white, and the black spots become irregu- 
larly broken, till at last they disappear, the plumage 
whitening to the purity of snow. At the same time 
it acquires greater fulness; and the legs and feet are 
so densely clad as to resemble those of a hare. As 
spring returns, the ptarmigan begins to lose the pure 
white of his plumage, and regain his summer dress. 
The process is gradual, and not produced, as in winter, 
by an alteration of the colouring of the feathers them- 
selves, but by the acquisition of new ones, in their turn 
te become white. The ptarmigan utters a loud harsh 
call-note. Its flesh is very inferior to that of the red- 
grouse. 

Two forest-grouse next demand our notice, the 
Capercaillie and the Black-Grouse. 

The Capercaillie (Tetrao urogallus), one of the no- 
blest of its tribe, was formerly common in the pine- 
forests of Scotland and Ireland, is now no longer to be 
met with, having been extirpated for several years. 
Attempts however have been recently made, we be- 
lieve, to restore the species to some of the woods in 
Scotland, but with what success we know not. 

In the forests of Sweden, Norway, and Russia the 
capercaillie is very common, and is found also in the 
pine-woods of the Alps. 

The adaptation of the toes of this bird, and also of 
the black-grouse, for the branches, is very curious. 
Their edges are all fringed with hard rough promi- 
hences, which, though the toes have little prehensile 
og give security to the footing on the slippery 

ark, 

The male capercaillie is nearly as large as a turkey, 
weighing from eight to twelve pounds ; but the female 
18 considerably smaller. The colour of the male is on 
the upper parts a chestnut brown, finely marked with 
blackish lines. The breast is glossy greenish black, 
passing into black on the under surface. In the female 
the head, neck, and back are marked with transverse 
bars of red and black, and the under surface is pale 
orange yellow barred with black. The pairing season 
of this species is early in the spring. “From February 
to the end of March the silence of the black and gloomy 
forest is broken by the voice of the male calling to his 
mates from some stump or branch, as soon as morning 
dawns, and before evening closes. With tail spread 


out, and quills lowered to the feet, the neck protruded, 
and the feathers of the head ruffled, he utters a cry 
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not unlike the whetting of a scythe, but so loud as to 
be heard at a great distance, all the while throwing 
himself into strange attitudes, strutting and wheeling 
about with great stateliness. To the singular con- 
struction of the trachea or windpipe this loud and 
harsh-toned note is doubtless owing. This organ makes 
a loose fold of two curves before it eters the chest, so 
as to gain a great increase of length, and moreover is 
governed by a certain apparatus of muscles.” 

The loud call of the capercaillie or wood-grouse 
often leads to its destruction, bringing the sportsman 
to the spot, and who, concealed from observation, takes 
a fatal aim. 

It is principally from Norway that the London poul- 
terers are supplied with this noble bird. 

The black-grouse is still found in the pine-woods 
of our island. It is common in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, Northumberland. and some parts of Derbyshire, 
and occurs also in Hampshire and Surrey. “ The 
bases of hills,” says Selby, “ heathy and mountainous 
districts, which are covered with a natural growth of 
birch, alder, and willow, and intersected by morasses 
clothed with long coarse herbage, as well as the deep 
wooded glens so frequently occurring in such exten- 
sive wastes, are the best suited to the habits of these 
birds, and most favourable to their increase.” Their 
food consists of mountain-berries, the shoots cf heath, 
fir, birch, and alder, together with grain. In manners 
this bird resembles the wood-grouse. The males asso- 
ciate in flocks during winter, but separate in March, 
each choosing a station from which he drives all rivals, 
not however without many contests for his territory. 
Each male mates with several females. The plumage 
is at this season of the richest lustre, and the skin over 
the eye’of the deepest scarlet. The female, termed the 
Grey-hen, forms a loose nest under the shelter of a 
bush or tuft on the ground, and lays from six to eight 
eggs. Both the wood-grouse and the black-grouse 
resemble, in many particulars connected with their 
habits, the wild turkey of the forests of America. 

The plate represents—the Capercaillie or Wood- 
grouse, the Red-grouse, the Black-grouse, the Ptar- 
migan, the Pheasant, the Quail, the Red-legged Par- 
tridge, and the common Partridge. 


THE ISLANDS OF ENGLAND. 

(Continued from page 407.) 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Tuts is the third island in point of size, and the first 
probably in point of interest, among the Islands of 
England ; but as this island has been pretty fully de- 
scribed in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ at pp. 337 and 377 
of vol. v., a very brief notice need only be bestowed 
upon it. 

It is situated off the coast of Hampshire, in the 
English Channel, of which county it forms a part. 
The strait which separates it is of unequal breadth, 
varying from one to seven miles; and the island 
itself is about twenty-one miles along by thirteen 
across—the length ranging east and west, and the 
breadth north and south. The island is much fre- 
quented by strangers, both for the beauty of its scenery 
and the salubrity of its climate; and now that the 
Southampton Railroad has been opened, a journey 
from the metropolis to the Isle of Wight may be per- 
formed in five or six hours. Some portion of it is well 
cultivated and very fruitful; but there are tracts of 
high and bleak downs, which afford pasturage to con- 
siderable numbers of sheep. The principal towns are 
Newport, Cowes, Ryde, and Yarmouth ; besides which 
there are several villages and places of less note. 


PORTSEA ISLE. 
This island is situated to the north of the Isle of 
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Wight. It is about six miles long from north to south, 
and about four miles across. A very narrow channel 
or creek, over which there is a stone bridge, separates 
it from the mainland on the north, and on the east it is 
bounded by Chichester Bay, and westward by the spa- 
cious harbour of Portsmouth. A very narrow channel 
at its south-eastern extremity separates it from Hay- 
ling Isle (which lies in Chichester Bay) on the east ; and 
on the west it is divided from the mainland by the en- 
trance into Portsmouth harbour, opposite to Gosport. 
The land of Portsea Isle generally ise low; but it is 
from the town of Portsmouth, ‘on the south-western 
sart of the island, the first naval sea-port in the United 

ingdom, that it derives its chief claim to notice. In- 
deed it is more commonly looked upon as a peninsula 
than an island, from the nature of the narrow creek 
which separates it from the country which lies to the 
northward. 


HAYLING ISLE. 
This island lies east of Portsea, their southern extre- 
mities being separated from each other by a narrow 
opening leading into Chichester Bay. Like the former 
island, it is divided from the mainland by a narrow 
channel, and in size is nearly of similar dimensions. 
It contains nothing of peculiar interest, the land lying 
low, and the shores being generally marshy. There 
are two or three small villages on the island; and bée- 
sides the employment that a portion of the inhabitants 
find in fishing, during the winter season, the reeds and 
shallow waters are frequented by large numbers of 
aquatic birds, which afford a source of amusement to 
the neighbouring sportsmen when other kinds of shoot- 
ing fail, and a source of profit to the more needy part 
of the inhabitants. 


THORNEY ISLE. 


This is a much smaller island than Hayling, and lies 
in the same bay, but farther east, and nearer to the 
Sussex than the Hampshire coast. Its soil and general 
character are of the same nature with Hayling, but it is 
separated from the mainland by a broad channel. 
There is but one small village upon it, of the name of 
Thorney, where there is a small chapel for the use of 
the inhabitants. Fish and wild-fowl are, at particular 
seasons, very abundant in the vicinity of this small 
island, which is nearly two miles long by one broad. 


ISLE OF THANET. 


Continuing eastward along the English Channel, 
and so through the Straits of Dover, we meet with no 
other island until the north-eastern part of the county 
of Kent is reached, where is the Isle of Thanet. 
Though this small division of the county, which is 
nine or ten miles long, by six or seven wide, is deno- 
mited an island, it is in reality nothing of the sort, 
though geographers usually account it such. But 
having introduced a notice of it in this place, it may be 
as well to explain its pretensions to the name of island, 
and then leave the reader to judge of the applicability. 

The Stour, a river of very moderate size, after pass- 
ing Canterbury several miles, separates into two 
streams; the principal one, meandering through low 
marshy lands, falls mto the sea below Sandwich, and 
the smaller branch, which takes the name of the Sair 
or Nethergoing, flows north, and falls into the sea at 
the village of Reculver. The rest of this tract of land 
is surrounded by the sea; but it surely is necessary that 
a more important separation should be present, in 
order to give to a section of country the character of 
island. Two very noted watering-places, namely, 
Margate and Ramsgate, are situated within this dis- 
trict, which is also noted for its crops of wheat. It 
stretches farther eastward than any other part of Kent, 
the North Foreland being its most easterly extremity. 
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SHEPPY ISLE. 


This island, like Thanet, is not surrounded by the 
sea, and therefore the notice taken of it will be more 
brief. It likewise forms. part of the county of Kent, 
lying a few miles north of the road from Rochester to 
Canterbury. Itis about seven miles long and four 
wide; the soil for the most part is of a good quality, 
It is situated at the mouth of the Thames where the 
Medway falls into it; and it is an inferior branch of 
the latter river which cuts it off from the mainland, 
and gives to it some pretensions to be reckoned among 
the islands. This branch of the Medway is known by 
the name of the East Swale, and in some places is of 
considerable breadth, and throughout is acted upon b 
tLe flux and reflux of the tides ; but nevertheless it is 
too narrow in some places to give to Sheppy the ge- 
neral features and characteristics of an island, though 
certainly more deserving of that appellation than the Isle 
of Thanet. The principal places it contains are Sheer- 
ness and Queenborough; the former occupying the 
north-western point of the island, where there is a 
government dockyard and other public works; while 
the latter is situated a little farther up the Medway, 
near to where the branch called the East Swale di- 
verges from the main channel. There are some small 
marshy islands formed by other branch channels of 
the Medway, but none of an importance to deserve 
being enumerated among the islands of England. 

(To be continued.) 





Peasantry of the Pyrenees.—The peasants of the Pyrenees have 
all which their necessities dem within themselves. They 
grow their own flax, and one of their most busy occupations is to 
dress it. They do not steep it in water before beating it, as in 
England, but spread it on some sloping field or hill-side, where 
it undergoes no other process than what is effected by exposure 
to the weather. Not only is the flax prepared and woven for 
their own use, but the wool of the mountain sheep, undyed, is 
made into jackets, trowsers, and petticoats, as well as into various 
other articles of clothing. Thus supplied with the. most common 
and necessary kinds of dress, their wants are equally simple as 
regards their furniture and food. A few brass or copper vessels, 
for their milk, are always used by those who make cheeses, as 
many of the peasants do, not only of the milk of cows, but of 
that of sheep and goats. For a churn they have a very simple 
substitute, being no other than a dried sheep’s-skin. For keeping 
wine the skins of kids are frequently used, with the hair inside: 
and the same article is also converted into a large pocket or 
knapsack, which the little girls carry at their backs. The skin, 
when used in this manner, is kept entire, either the head or the 
tail of the animal being folded over the opening of the knapsack. 
All implements of husbandry used amongst the Bearnais 
are equally simple in their character. The pole of their 
little carts is often nothing more than the stem of a tree 
cut off where it has divided into two branches, so that the ends 
of the two forks connect with the axletree; and the forks 
with which their hay is made are branches, or stems of the same 
description, on a smaller scale.* Their ploughing, such as it is, 
is effected by a sort of double process, requiring four oxen,— 
two to go before with the coulter, and two others with another 
implement to turn over the soil. Both these a.e generally con- 
ducted by women. For millet and buckwheat, which succeed 
immediately to the earliest crops, the soil is merely turned over 
with a shovel, after which the earth and stubble are burnt in 
heaps, and strewn upon the field. The process of preparing the 
ground for wheat and oats is simple in the extreme. Both the 
seed and the manure are strewn upon the land, ploughed in to- 
gether, then harrowed, and all is finished. The labour of carry- 
ing and spreading manure is performed almost exclusively by 
women, who sometimes carry it ona sort of hurdle into the fields, 
but more frequently in sacks on their heads, In the valley 
d’Aspe it is taken to the fields in large woollen sacks placed 
upon the backs of donkeys.—Summer and Winter in the Py- 
renees, by Mrs Ellis, 
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